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The Necessity of Prohibition or Regulation 

In these lectures, we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of trusts and pools, without attempting 
to cover the whole field of monopoly or of contracts in 
restraint of trade. The term trust will be used to 
describe the closely-knit combination or consolidation. 

i Lectures delivered at Harvard University, in April, 1914. 
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The most familiar forms are three: first, the combina- 
tion through the holding of stock by trustees, once so 
common, but now disused ; second, the holding corpora- 
tion ; and, third, the corporate merger, in which a single 
company acquires direct title to the property of the 
combining concerns. Most people use the term trust 
essentially to cover combinations of these three classes, 
altho sometimes it is applied to any kind of combination 
or any case of supposed monopoly. Under the trust, 
the entire business of the combining plants, including 
productive processes as well as marketing policy, is 
subject to a single control. 

On the other hand, we shall use the term pool to 
designate any combination of previously competing 
plants which retain their independence with respect to 
the processes of production. Strictly speaking, the 
word pool implies division of output or of profits among 
the constituent concerns. For brevity, however, even 
at the expense of strict accuracy, it may be employed 
more broadly to include agreements as to prices, even 
where there is no division of the output. As a matter of 
fact, most price agreements involve a more or less 
definite division of business, since without it the main- 
tenance of prices is very difficult. 

It is customary to use the term " industrial combina- 
tions " as synonymous with trusts and pools. There 
are, however, many combinations which possess only a 
minor fraction of the business in which they are engaged, 
which have no monopolistic intent and no possibility of 
exercising any monopolistic power. The trusts and the 
pools, in the sense in which we shall use the terms, have 
been organized primarily in the hope of securing monop- 
olistic control of prices. How far they have been able 
to realize this purpose is one of the main questions for 
our consideration. In some cases, for brevity, we shall 
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use the term " combinations " to designate trusts and 
pools, but when doing so, we have in mind only those 
combinations which have taken in a large proportion of 
the plants in their respective industries and have aimed 
at monopoly. 

The recent rapid growth of trusts has so focussed 
public attention that the importance of pools is often 
overlooked. The number of pools has been, and still 
remains, far greater than the number of trusts. They 
probably affect a larger volume of business. Many of 
the arguments as to the effects of combinations, their 
advantages and disadvantages, which apply to trusts, 
do not apply to pools. 

There are at bottom only three possible ways of 
dealing with trusts and pools. We may seek to prevent 
them from competing unfairly and to deprive them of 
special privileges giving an advantage over competitors, 
but otherwise leave them alone. Practically no one, 
I take it, would favor the plan of not even placing 
restrictions upon their methods of competition or seek- 
ing to deprive them of special privileges. Second, 
we may permit trusts and pools to exist but regulate 
their prices and profits. Third, we may undertake to 
destroy them. The broad problem before the American 
people is the choice among these three policies, — laissez 
faire, regulation, and prohibition. 

In my opinion, the first of these policies is inadequate. 
I shall attempt to show in the present lecture that it is 
desirable either to regulate the trusts and pools, or to 
destroy and prevent them as best we can. In subse- 
quent lectures I shall consider the relative merits of 
regulation and prohibition. 

Many believe, — economists and others, — that the 
trust or the pool cannot, merely by virtue of combina- 
tion, maintain such monopolistic power as to injure the 
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public. They hold that the power of such combina- 
tions, so far as it exists at all, rests mainly on unfair 
competitive methods or on special privileges, such as the 
possession of some natural or patent monopoly. They 
believe that in the absence of these " unfair " advan- 
tages competition, actual or potential, will serve to hold 
the prices charged by trusts and pools at a reasonable 
level. All we need is to draw the teeth of the combina- 
tions. The combination may indeed maintain excessive 
prices for a time. Before long, however, competitors 
will arise and force prices down again. Ultimately, 
continues the argument, the combination will either 
lose its controlling proportion of the business, or it will 
adopt the policy of maintaining prices so low that 
competitors will not be tempted to come into the field. 

Experience lends some support to this position. 
Many a pool has gone to pieces in the past as the result 
of the attempt to maintain exorbitant prices. Not a 
few among the trusts have a smaller proportion of the 
business in their fields today than they had at the time 
of their organization. Others have maintained moder- 
ate prices. It is perfectly true, moreover, that the 
trusts which have been most powerful have been those 
which used unfair competitive practices or possessed 
natural or patent monopolies. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for example, has almost continuously been able, 
throughout the greater part of the country, to extort 
prices far above a normal competitive level. The 
Standard Oil Company has probably outdone every 
other combination in unfair competitive practices. It 
has also been aided by the element of natural monopoly 
in pipe-line transportation and in tank-wagon delivery. 

It must be conceded, then, that the power of a 
combination, merely as such, to maintain monopoly 
prices is not without limit. Competition is a restraining 
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influence. But those who would have us keep hands 
off the trusts and pools must prove much more than this. 
They must prove that it is possible to prevent combina- 
tions from using unfair competitive methods and to 
deprive them of special sources of monopoly power. 
They must prove that, if this is accomplished, the 
combinations will possess practically no monopoly 
power whatever, that on the average and in the long 
run they can maintain prices no higher than would pre- 
vail if combinations were destroyed. The fact that 
competition will bring down prices next year to a 
reasonable level is not sufficient comfort for the con- 
sumers who are paying exorbitant prices this year. The 
fact that a trust in one industry charges reasonable 
prices in order to ward off competition will not quiet the 
complaints of the consumers of the products of another 
combination which adopts the opposite policy. 

There can be no conclusive generalization from experi- 
ence regarding the effect of combinations upon prices, still 
less regarding the ability of combinations to maintain 
monopoly prices in the absence of unfair competition and 
special privileges. For this there are several reasons. 

In the first place, there has been no complete investi- 
gation of the multitude of trusts and pools. The thoro 
investigations of the Bureau of Corporations have 
covered only a half dozen industries. Other less elabo- 
rate investigations, official or private, have been made, 
but the results of most of them are inconclusive. Many 
fields have not been touched at all. 

In the second place, law and public opinion have had 
an important effect in restraining the monopoly power 
of trusts and pools. Up to about fifteen years ago, there 
were very few trusts. The pool was the common 
form of combination. Even before the enactment of 
the Sherman law in 1890, and of the various state anti- 
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trust acts, most of which were passed at about that date, 
pooling agreements were void and unenforceable under 
the common law. There was nothing to prevent their 
members from breaking away. Since the passage of the 
anti-trust acts, pools have been criminal as well as 
unenforceable. If pooling were legalized, if pool 
agreements were made enforceable, the power of pools 
might be much greater than it has been in the past. 

In any case, we cannot judge the monopoly power of 
the trusts from past experience with the pools. From 
the trust no member can possibly break away. But we 
have had no adequate test of the monopoly power of 
trusts unrestrained by law. Practically the entire 
history of the trusts is comprised in the period since the 
Sherman act was passed. They have operated under 
the ban of law. That fact has affected their price 
policies and their policies with respect to the acquisition 
of competitors. The effect must have been appreciable 
even in the earlier days, when the anti-trust laws were 
not being actively enforced. It has been powerful 
during more recent years, when suits in equity and 
indictments against trusts have been almost weekly 
events. The trusts have not dared to fight their com- 
petitors so vigorously or to annex them so freely as they 
would have done in the absence of restrictive legislation. 
They have hardly dared to maintain prices as high as 
they have had power to do. They have feared dissolu- 
tion. They have feared criminal prosecution. They 
have desired to curry public favor with a view to secur- 
ing amendments making the laws less rigid. What they 
would or could do if given free rein cannot be judged by 
past experience. 

In the third place, a satisfactory study of the effect of 
trusts and pools on prices during recent years is made 
particularly difficult by the extraordinary changes which 
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have taken place in industry generally. There was a 
long period of high prosperity, of rapidly advancing 
prices, and of rapid changes in methods of production, 
not merely in trust controlled industries, but in indus- 
tries generally. It is, therefore, quite impossible to 
determine the effect of a trust on prices by merely 
comparing the prices before and after the formation 
of the trust. It is necessary in each case to enter 
into the most elaborate details as to the prices of 
materials, the rates of wages, the methods of produc- 
tion and the movements of demand. 

Some have sought to measure the influence of trusts 
merely by comparing the movement of prices in indus- 
tries in which trusts exist with that in other industries. 
The prices of farm products are often used for such 
comparison. On the average the prices of agricultural 
products have advanced more than those of trust-made 
articles. Comparisons of this sort, however, prove 
absolutely nothing. The disparity between the growth 
of population and that of agricultural production has 
caused an extraordinary increase in the prices of farm 
products. Of course other factors besides the presence 
or absence of combinations affect the relative price 
movements of individual commodities or groups of 
commodities. Under conditions of freest competition 
the price of one product may go up while that of another 
goes down, or the price of one may go up far faster than 
that of the other. The sole question at issue is whether 
the price of the particular commodity made by a partic- 
ular trust has gone up more or has fallen less than it 
would have done in the absence of combination. That 
question, as already suggested, can be settled only by 
the most elaborate investigations. 

Finally, even if we possessed far more information 
than we do on the history of prices under trusts and 
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pools, we should still be unable to determine satisfac- 
torily to what extent such power as these combinations 
were found to possess over prices was attributable to 
unfair competitive methods or to special privileges such 
as natural or patent monopolies. Unfair competitive 
practices are largely secret. Railroad discriminations, 
for example, are comparatively seldom brought to light. 
We shall never know how far combinations and pools in 
the past have used unfair methods. Even if we did 
know all about these practices and all about the 
special privileges enjoyed by combinations, it would 
be merely a question of opinion to how far power 
over prices was attributable to them, except in cases 
where no unfair practices and no special privileges had 
existed. 

The truth is that a final answer to the question 
whether trusts and pools, merely by virtue of combina- 
tion, can maintain monopoly power and can on the 
average keep prices higher than those prevailing under 
strictly competitive conditions, would be possible only 
as the result of a wide-reaching and prolonged experi- 
ment. The nation and the states would have to repeal 
their anti-trust laws and substitute merely laws for the 
prevention of unfair competitive methods and the re- 
moval of special monopoly privileges. Then, perhaps, 
after a long period of years, we could determine approxi- 
mately the advantages or disadvantages of unrestrained 
liberty to combine. It is such an experiment, appa- 
rently, that some would have us undertake. The chief 
objection to it would be the difficulty of dropping the 
experiment when we had learned its lesson. If it were 
found that trusts and pools under such conditions were 
injurious to the public interests, it would be almost 
impossible to break them up and to return to a regime 
of general competition. 
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Are we then to reach the conclusion that we know 
nothing about the ability of trusts and pools to obtain 
excessive prices if unaided by unfair competitive 
methods or special advantages ? Must we give up the 
solution of the trust problem at the outset ? I think 
not. There is enough evidence at least to indicate the 
probability that combination of the greater part of the 
concerns in an industry, merely as such, gives an 
appreciable degree of monopoly power. 

In the case of a good many trusts and pools we have 
reason to believe, either from the mere nature of their 
business or from the results of investigation, that unfair 
competitive methods and special monopolistic features 
have not been important factors. Yet in some such 
instances monopolistic prices have been maintained for 
greater or shorter periods of time. 

Pools are much less able than trusts to use unfair 
competitive methods effectively. This is the natural 
result of the fact that the pool is not under unified 
management. Take the matter of railroad discrimina- 
tions, for example. The pool ordinarily does not deal 
with the railroads as a unit. It has no officer or 
organization for that purpose. The individual members 
either pay the regular freight rates or separately negoti- 
ate for special rates and rebates. As individual con- 
cerns, the members of a pool are not in a stronger 
position to secure railroad favors than the outside con- 
cern. The practice of price discrimination also requires, 
in order to be an effective agent for destroying competi- 
tion, a degree of centralization in marketing such as 
seldom exists in the pool. 

Moreover, in most cases, the pool as such can have no 
peculiar monopoly privileges. Only in case the single 
members together possess the whole of some limited 
natural resource, or together possess all the patents on 
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which a given business is dependent, can their combina- 
tion have a peculiar advantage over outside concerns. 
It could readily be shown that, in the case of most pools, 
no such conditions exist. 

Nevertheless, even pools have often exercised a power- 
ful monopolistic control over prices. The successive 
pools in the powder business, the pools of salt manu- 
facturers, the pools of iron and steel manufacturers, 
notably the wire-nail pool of the 90's, the more recent 
pools in certain specialized branches of the wire industry 
— these and a number of others are known to have 
advanced prices greatly. It is not sufficient to say that 
in most or even in all cases the excessive prices have been 
only temporarily maintained. It must be shown that 
during the ensuing period of competition the prices were 
enough below the normal level to offset the monopoly 
prices of the preceding period. This cannot be shown; 
the facts, at least in a good many cases, have been other- 
wise. The public has been forced on the average to pay 
excessive prices as the result of pools. As already 
indicated, moreover, the breaking down of pool prices 
has quite as often been due to the action of the members 
of the pool itself as to competition from without. To 
show that pools cannot maintain monopoly would not 
be to show that trusts cannot do so. 

Turning now to our experience with trusts, it has been 
demonstrated by thoro investigation that several of the 
trusts have maintained prices, sometimes for long 
periods, far above the competitive level. This has been 
proved true of the oil, steel, sugar and tobacco trusts. 
Doubtless it has been true also of many others not so 
investigated. Of the four named the oil trust is 
exceptional. It has in such large measure resorted to 
unfair competitive methods and has possessed such 
special privileges as possibly to account fully for the 
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monopoly power displayed. I do not think the same 
can be said of the others. 

The history of the sugar trust is illuminating. While 
that combination has at times profited by railroad 
discriminations, there is little reason to believe that its 
ability to attack competitors was due in any great 
measure to such discriminations. Most of the com- 
petitors which have arisen from time to time have been 
exceedingly large concerns, whose business the railroads 
were eager enough to get. Price discrimination and 
other unfair methods of competition can be used in the 
sugar industry only within narrow limits. These 
methods were certainly not the means which prevailed 
to force competitors to sell out to the trust. For about 
fifteen years after the formation of the sugar trust in 
1887, sugar prices — that is, the margins between the 
prices of raw and refined sugars — showed marked oscil- 
lations. A period of high monopolistic prices would be 
followed by the erection of new plants and a period of 
active competition. The competitors would then be 
taken into the fold and prices advanced again. On the 
average, prices were materially higher than they would 
have been under normal competition. For the past ten 
years or thereabouts, conditions in the trade have been 
more steady and prices have varied but little, being on 
the whole rather high. The trust has lost materially 
in its control of output during that period. The fact, 
however, seems to me attributable more to the fear of 
government prosecution than to a change of heart on the 
part of the managers of the combination or to realization 
of their inability to maintain monopoly. 

The tobacco trust possessed for a long time, if it does 
not still possess, very great monopolistic power. When 
the Spanish war broke out, the government greatly 
increased the taxes on tobacco. Manufacturers, as was 
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expected, advanced the prices correspondingly. At 
the close of the war, the taxes were restored to their 
former level. But prices were not reduced. Profits 
soared. Had effective competition existed in the trade, 
it would have been impossible to maintain prices after 
the taxes were lowered. The tobacco trust, I feel sure, 
was far from owing the whole of its power to unfair 
competitive methods or to special monopoly privileges. 
Freight charges on tobacco are such a small element in 
cost that, even if the trust had special favors in this 
respect, they could have counted but little in competi- 
tion. The trust did make considerable use of price 
discrimination as a method of warfare against competi- 
tors. It maintained bogus independent companies. It 
sought to make exclusive contracts with dealers. The 
conditions of the trade, however, are such that these 
practices could not wholly account for monopoly power. 
The ability of the trust to maintain its dominant posi- 
tion was largely due to its readiness to buy up competi- 
tors at good prices, and to the readiness of competitors 
to submit to the amalgamation process. 

In the case of the steel industry, the maintenance of a 
generally high level of prices since about 1900 has been 
due largely to the willingness of the principal indepen- 
dent concerns to follow the lead of the Steel Corporation. 
The understandings with outside concerns have been 
usually very informal, but decidedly effective. The 
steel combination is much bigger than the Steel Corpora- 
tion. That Corporation has gradually lost in its 
proportion of the output, but its power over prices has 
scarcely diminished. Unfair practices have contributed 
but little to its strength. 

The truth is that in by no means all industries is it 
possible for a combination, however comprehensive, 
to add much to its power by unfair competitive methods. 
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Still fewer industries possess peculiar monopolistic 
factors which tend to strengthen the power resulting 
merely from the combination of the greater part of the 
industry. 

The importance of railroad discriminations, for 
example, as a factor in the monopoly power of the trusts 
has often been exaggerated. Such discriminations 
were undoubtedly of enormous aid to the Standard Oil 
Trust. They have been of considerable assistance to 
a good many other trusts. But for not a few industries 
in which combinations have developed, freight charges 
are a relatively unimportant element of cost. During 
the past fifteen years, which cover the entire history of 
many of the trusts, railroad discriminations have been 
much less common than formerly. Law has done much 
to eliminate them. So has the increased traffic of the 
railroads, which has made them less eager to take busi- 
ness away from one another. The government investi- 
gations have failed to show that the harvester or tobacco 
trusts enjoyed special favors of importance from the 
railroads. They also have failed to show that the Steel 
Corporation has received such favors, other than those 
arising from its operation of switching railroads at its 
plants; and similar advantages were enjoyed by the 
leading independent steel concerns as well. It would 
be rash to say positively that this or that particular 
trust has had no unfair advantage over competitors 
in railroad rates, but it is certain that by no means 
every trust has had such advantage. 

Again, price discrimination is not possible in all cases. 
True, it has been a tremendously powerful weapon in 
the hands of the Standard Oil Company. The peculiar 
method of marketing the principal petroleum products, 
by delivery in tank-wagons directly to the door of the 
retail dealer, greatly facilitated this practice. For 
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example, some years ago the Standard Oil Company was 
selling illuminating oil at San Francisco, next door to its 
great California refinery, for 12J cents a gallon. It 
was transporting the same oil several hundred miles to 
Los Angeles and selling it for 7| cents. Half a cent a 
gallon is a fair profit on oil. The small competing 
refineries were located chiefly near Los Angeles. In 
many industries, however, price discrimination cannot 
be made an effective tool of monopoly. In the case of 
those products which are standard in character and 
which are handled through central markets, compara- 
tively little can be gained by it. 

So, too, the practice of requiring exclusive patronage, 
— refusing to sell goods at all except to those who agree 
to refrain from buying the goods of competitors, — can 
be made a means of aiding monopoly in comparatively 
few industries. In the case of staple goods obtainable 
at central markets, it makes no difference to the pur- 
chaser whose product he buys. He runs little risk that 
by refusing to buy from a given seller, even the principal 
producer, he may be unable to supply himself from other 
sources. Where a combination has already, by patent 
rights, reputation or otherwise, a practical monopoly 
of certain products, it can sometimes use that monop- 
oly as a means of forcing purchasers to buy its 
other products also, to the exclusion of those made 
by competitors. Otherwise the practice of requir- 
ing exclusive patronage seldom tends to monopoly. 
Indeed, it is a very common practice among con- 
cerns which have neither monopoly power nor monopoly 
purpose. 

Some of the combinations have owed a good deal of 
their power to the possession of natural or patent 
monopolies. The grip of the Standard Oil Company 
was greatly strengthened by the system of pipe-line 
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transportation, which, like other means of transporta- 
tion, tends strongly to monopoly. The system of tank- 
wagon delivery of oil to dealers also lends itself to 
monopoly, since duplication of service means needless 
expense. The possession of limited natural resources 
has aided at least a small number of the trusts to main- 
tain their power. The possession of patents has been a 
factor of some importance in the case of the American 
Can Company, of the combinations in the electrical 
industry, in the shoe machinery industry and a few 
others. Were it possible to deprive trusts of these 
special monopolistic privileges, or to control the exercise 
of them by fixing transportation rates, fixing prices or 
otherwise, a number of the trusts would be decidedly 
weakened. 

Nevertheless, it is far from true that factors of this 
sort are present in a majority of the combinations. 
They count little, for example, in the sugar business, or 
the tobacco business, or the packing business. I doubt 
even if the United States Steel Corporation has owed 
any appreciable part of its power in the past to the 
ownership of ore lands or the operation of railroads and 
steamships, considered merely as elements of natural 
monopoly. 

It would, of course, require volumes to enter into all 
the details of the known facts regarding the individual 
combinations and to discuss carefully their significance. 
The statements I have made thus briefly may be chal- 
lenged. Some of them may not be well-founded. 
On the whole, however, after much observation and 
study, I am strongly of the opinion that past experience 
goes to show that trusts and pools, merely by virtue of 
combination, can work injury to the public, through 
excessive prices. I do not believe that experience 
supports the contention that to prohibit unfair competi- 
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tive methods and to deprive combinations of special 
monopolistic privileges would sufficiently protect the 
people from extortion. 

The opinion that the possession of a dominant pro- 
portion of a given business will by itself enable an 
industrial combination to exercise monopoly power over 
prices is not without theoretical support. 

Some economists go so far as to maintain, on abstract 
grounds as well as on the ground of experience, that 
under modern conditions continued competition is 
impossible in most fields of manufacturing industry. 
They hold that the large amount of fixed capital places 
modern manufacturing industries in the same category 
with railroads. It has long been recognized that com- 
petition among railroads tends to go to such excessive 
lengths as virtually to force combination in self protec- 
tion. Those who take this view would have us adopt 
neither the policy of permitting combinations to go 
unrestrained, nor the policy of attempting to destroy 
and prevent them. They find the only possible solution 
of the trust problem in government regulation of prices 
and profits. 

This view seems to me extreme. It will be discussed 
more fully in another lecture. There is a material 
difference between the conditions in the great majority 
of manufacturing industries and those in railroad trans- 
portation. To maintain that it is impossible by law to 
prevent combinations in restraint of trade is very dif- 
ferent from maintaining that, in the absence of laws 
against such combinations, they will be able to exercise 
a large degree of monopoly power. However, whatever 
force there may be in the arguments in behalf of the 
first of these positions is obviously still greater in behalf 
of the second. 
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Against this extreme view, that competition is impos- 
sible, stands the other extreme view, that monopoly 
power is impossible in manufacturing industries if unfair 
competition and special privileges be eliminated. There 
are, we are told, plenty of capital and plenty of business 
talent ready to enter any field where prices are high and 
profits promising. This is true in very considerable 
measure. The investigations of the Pujo committee, 
however, have made it clear that the flow of capital into 
industries is not altogether free from restraint. We 
may not credit fully the conclusions of that committee 
as to the power of the Money Trust. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that a limited number of great financial 
interests, closely intertwined, and with a multitude of 
ramifications, have a considerable degree of control over 
credit throughout the country. A concern requiring 
large capital would find difficulty in placing securities 
or in borrowing money, if its purposes were inimical to 
combinations or corporations in which these great 
financial leaders were interested. At the same time, 
it must be admitted, the power of the Money Trust is by 
no means sufficient wholly to prevent new capital from 
entering into competition with the trusts. 

Some take the position that the mere aggregation of 
great capital in the trust will implant such fear in the 
hearts of would-be competitors that they will keep out 
of the way. They urge that the great resources of the 
trust alone will enable it to survive losses of competition 
better than the smaller concern. With this view also 
I find myself unable to agree. The losses of a trust 
from competition reach a greater volume of business 
than those of the independent concern; proportionally 
they may be equally heavy. Only if the trust is more 
efficient than its competitors, or if it can use unfair 
methods of attacking them, is it able to drive them to 
the wall without itself suffering equally. 
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But does theory justify us in thinking that the trust 
will find it necessary to fight to the last ditch in order 
to rid itself of the competitors which are likely to spring 
up from time to time ? Will not the same motives 
which led the group of competing concerns to combine 
at the outset appeal as well to the new competitors ? 
It is by no means true, as some trust promoters would 
have us believe, that before the trusts were formed, 
destructive competition was causing intolerable losses. 
Usually the leading concerns were by no means in 
danger of the sheriff. They united because they saw 
the prospect of still greater gains than they were making. 
They felt it was more profitable to join in gouging the 
consumer than to try to get business away from one 
another. Will not the new concerns that rise up to 
plague the trusts find it convenient to do likewise after 
a reasonable period of competitive struggle ? 

We are not justified, on theoretical grounds, in antici- 
pating any other history for the trust than that which 
has so often actually taken place in the past. The 
career of many, if not most, trusts has shown a wave 
movement. First, fairly complete elimination of com- 
petition and extortionate prices. Then an inroad of 
competition followed by moderate or low prices. Next 
the absorption of competitors, and high prices once 
more. What theoretic reason is there to believe that 
in the long run the average of prices under these 
fluctuations will be no higher than had there been no 
combination at all ? What reason to suppose that 
during the periods of active competition the prices will 
go far below a profitable level ? Can the trust induce 
its competitor to enter the sheltering arms of monopoly 
only after both have long been losing heavily ? 

Capital and talent may be ever ready to begin com- 
petition with the trusts. They are usually quite as 
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ready to join with the trusts to keep up prices. Often 
the sole object of the new competitor is to break his way 
into the monopoly. It may not even be necessary for 
the combination to pay a very high price in order to 
buy him up. It may not be necessary to buy him up 
at all. He may simply agree with the trust to work in 
harmony, to follow its leadership. 

But, it will be urged, the trusts will be able, by reason 
of their superior economy and efficiency, to secure 
profits, on the average, in excess of the normal competi- 
tive rate, and still charge prices at least as low as would 
be possible under a regime of general competition. 
Anticipating for a moment what will be discussed more 
fully in another lecture, we may note that superiority 
of the trusts in efficiency has been by many greatly 
overestimated. The trust may be more efficient than 
its smaller competitors as they actually exist today or 
than the separate plants that preceded the trust. That 
proves little. The things compared are not properly 
comparable. In most industries the trust possesses 
little superiority over large individual plants such as 
would have arisen in the absence of the trust. 

But even assuming for purposes of argument, that 
the trust is the most efficient possible business unit, it 
does not follow that, in the absence of regulation of 
prices and profits by the government, the people can 
expect to share in the benefit of that efficiency. On 
the contrary, the efficiency itself might result to the 
injury of the public. It is by no means clear that the 
self-interest of trust managers would under such cir- 
cumstances lead them to maintain prices uniformly low 
in order to keep competitors from entering the field. 
Might they not rather keep prices high as long as 
possible, relying on their ability to destroy competitors 
by underselling, whenever they arose ? Might not 
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the known ability of the trust to undersell without loss 
create such a fear that competition for long periods 
would not dare to raise its head ? Superior efficiency 
of trusts may be an argument in favor of the policy of 
tolerating combinations subject to government regula- 
tion, but hardly in favor of a policy of laissez faire. 

Experience and theory thus unite at least to warn us 
of the possible danger of trusts and pools. We cannot 
feel sure that the restriction of unfair competitive 
methods and the removal of special monopolistic 
privileges would rob them of power to mulct the con- 
sumer. Moreover, we have not yet been shown that it 
is possible to eradicate unfair competitive methods and 
special privileges. The government has been trying 
to put a stop to railroad discriminations for more than 
twenty years. It has reduced them greatly, but it has 
not wholly eliminated them. The task of preventing 
unfair methods of marketing goods would be even 
harder. It is easy to talk about prohibiting price 
discrimination, for example. Actually to prevent it 
would require elaborate administrative machinery. 
Price discrimination is practised more or less in almost 
every branch of industry and trade. Small concerns 
having no thought of monopoly often discriminate in 
prices. In some cases the practice is excusable if not 
desirable. The government would have grave difficulty 
in determining just where to draw the line. Indeed, to 
prove the fact of discrimination would often be virtually 
impossible, because of differences in the grade of goods 
sold, in the quantities sold to different purchasers, and 
in the costs of sale and delivery. 

Difficult also would it be in many cases to deprive 
combinations of special monopoly privileges. For 
example, take patent rights. The patent possessed by 
a concern standing alone may give it only a limited 
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degree of monopoly power. By combining with other 
concerns having patents for related machinery or proc- 
esses the monopoly may become complete. We may 
prevent such combination by law. But if we permit it, 
how can we then deprive the combination of the added 
power which the pooling of patents gives ? The only 
remedy for monopoly in that case would be regulation 
of the prices of the products. Again, a number of 
separate concerns having each part of a limited natural 
resource may unite so that they together control the 
entire resource or the greater part of it. This gives 
them an advantage over competitors that did not exist 
before. The combination might have been prevented, 
but if it is permitted the advantage thereby acquired 
with respect to the natural resource cannot be taken 
away save by the difficult method of government regu- 
lation of prices. 

The restriction of unfair competitive methods and of 
special monopoly privileges would be a proper enough 
adjunct of the policy of prohibiting combinations, or of 
the policy of regulating their prices and profits. But 
standing alone it is not a sufficient safeguard against 
monopoly. 

The solution of the trust problem, therefore, must be 
found either in prohibition or in regulation, not in 
laissez faire. Those who ask us to remove the ban of 
law from trusts and pools without substituting the 
controlling hand of government over prices are asking 
a departure from a policy that is as old as Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. They are asking us to leap into the dark. 
The results, tho conceivably not disastrous, might yet 
be extremely disastrous. The great majority of the 
American people have no desire to risk the experiment. 
I for one believe that they are right in refusing to do so. 
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II 

The Possibility of Preventing Combination 

If the conclusion is reached that there is need for 
either regulation of combinations or prohibition of them, 
the question immediately arises whether the latter 
course is practicable. Can the government successfully 
break up existing combinations and prevent the forma- 
tion of others ? 

The limited experience of this country thus far in 
" trust busting " is often cited as proving the impossi- 
bility of destroying the trusts. In some cases the so- 
called dissolutions have in fact failed to bring about 
real competition. Yet in some other instances a con- 
siderable measure of competition has apparently been 
restored. As regards the great majority of the cases no 
information concerning the results is available. So 
little time has elapsed since the anti-trust laws began 
to be enforced with some vigor that a pessimistic 
judgment as to the ultimate outcome is premature. 
Moreover, the methods of dealing with the combinations 
thus far have been relatively gentle and the results do 
not justify a conclusion as to what might be accom- 
plished by a really rigorous policy of repression. 

The opinions of most people concerning the results 
accomplished under the Federal anti-trust act are based 
on a few conspicuous cases. They do not even know 
that there have been scores of prosecutions and suits 
in equity under that act, the great majority of which 
have been decided in favor of the government. While 
the earliest decisions of the Supreme Court tended 
greatly to narrow the scope of the Sherman law, later 
decisions have turned increasingly in the other direction. 
The court has not only upheld the constitutionality of 
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the act in every respect, but it has held its broad ter- 
minology applicable to almost every specific form of 
combination or of contract in restraint of trade, and to 
almost every monopolistic practice of which complaint 
is made. Supposed rights of property and of contract 
have in large measure been brushed aside by the court 
when urged as a defense for monopoly. The Sherman 
Act needs little, if any, modification with respect to its 
scope and its definitions. The state courts also have 
shown vigor in enforcing the various state anti-trust 
laws. 

Yet repression has not thus far taken drastic form. 
It is one thing for the courts to adopt a broad policy 
in holding a combination, contract or practice unlawful. 
It is quite another to use vigorous measures to punish it 
or prevent its recurrence. Thus far there has been 
scarcely a single instance of imprisonment for violation 
of either state or Federal anti-trust laws. Juries have 
not shown a disposition to convict where imprisonment 
was the necessary penalty, or where they believed that 
the judges would probably impose that penalty. Where 
judges have had a choice between fining and imprisoning 
offenders, they have uniformly inflicted the fine. In 
fact, many of the fines have been unreasonably light, 
in some cases far less than the profits which the com- 
bination had gained through violation of the law. 

It would have been harsh to imprison men in the first 
campaign against the trusts under the Sherman law. 
The law had long been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Business men generally did not look upon monopolistic 
combinations or practices as immoral. Hence admin- 
istrative officers, judges and juries were justified in 
leniency. It does not follow that leniency is desirable 
for the future, or that the people will be disposed to 
tolerate it. Now that the public has shown that it 
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means business in attacking combinations and monop- 
olies, and that the meaning of the laws is clearly 
established and generally known, men who form com- 
binations, make contracts in restraint of trade, or pursue 
monopolistic practices, know that they do so at their 
peril, and severe pusnishments will be perfectly proper. 
If necessary, the anti-trust laws could be so amended 
as to make imprisonment the only penalty in criminal 
cases, or to increase greatly the minimum and maxi- 
mum fines. A vigorous enforcement of anti-trust laws, 
especially by imposing prison sentences, would virtually 
stop the more formal combinations and contracts in 
restraint of trade as well as the more obvious methods 
of unfair competition. The average business man fears 
the jail mightily. Very few are deliberate law-breakers. 
Tho some secret combinations in plain violation of the 
laws might be attempted even in the face of severe 
punishment if discovered, they would probably be very 
few. The question whether informal understandings 
could be prevented and whether genuine and active 
competition could be brought about is, however, 
different and will be considered later. 

A large proportion of the proceedings under the Sher- 
man Act have not been criminal indictments, but bills 
in equity seeking injunctions. In a few cases the same 
combination has been pursued both criminally and in 
equity. The injunction is under certain conditions a 
very necessary device for enforcing the statute. It is 
difficult to see how a closely knit trust like the Standard 
Oil Company could be satisfactorily broken up without 
an order of the court as to the method of doing so. 
Merely to impose penalties upon a trust or its managers, 
and to leave them to devise means of dissolving it, 
would often open the door for endless litigation among 
the members and stockholders of the combination. A 
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pool, a contract in restraint of trade, a monopolistic 
practice can be discontinued forthwith. In attacking 
these, a prosecuting officer has his choice between 
criminal and equity proceedings. An injunction 
against them does little to add to the effectiveness of 
the penal provisions of the law itself. But the dissolu- 
tion of a trust or corporate combination requires 
positive and not merely negative action. It takes time 
and skill. It calls for decrees in equity. 

Most of the cases under the Sherman act have been 
not against trusts proper, but against pools, contracts 
in restraint of trade, and monopolistic practices. There 
is reason to believe that much has been accomplished 
in cases of this type, tho positive evidence is for the 
most part lacking. Very seldom have the courts been 
asked to punish the same offenders a second time, or to 
find them guilty of contempt in violating injunctions. 
It is perfectly easy for the separate concerns which 
agreed together in a pool and which theretofore were 
competitors to resume competition. In the past many 
a pool has dissolved itself, or fallen asunder without 
legal action. I have no doubt whatever that most of 
the pools, contracts in restraint of trade and monop- 
olistic practices against which the law has been invoked 
have actually been discontinued in form, and a good 
many of them in substance. 

In the more familiar cases against the Northern 
Securities, Standard Oil and American Tobacco combina- 
tions, the court had to deal with holding companies. 
The oil and tobacco trusts in particular were not mere 
assemblages of separate concerns. Each was a working, 
organic unity. The Standard Oil combination had 
been in existence for forty years. Most of the con- 
stituent corporations whose stocks were controlled by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey had never 
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been independent; they were children of the parent 
concern by birth and not by adoption. The separate 
corporations were maintained merely for legal conven- 
ience. Very few of the men who managed them had ever 
had experience with competition against one another. 
The tobacco trust was but little less firmly knit together. 

To establish competition among the parts of the oil 
and tobacco trusts was thus of necessity a difficult 
task by any method. The method actually pursued 
by the courts in these cases was wholly inadequate to 
the situation. Indeed, that method was not adequate 
even for the much easier task of breaking up the com- 
bination of railroads formed under the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, a combination in which each railroad was 
a distinct entity and not an essential member of a 
unified whole. 

In each of these three cases the decree of the court 
permitted the holding corporation to divide the shares 
of the various constituent companies pro rata among 
the stockholders of the holding company. A person 
who held one-tenth of the stock of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, for example, became there- 
after the holder of one-tenth of the stock of each of the 
former subsidiary companies. To be sure, the decree 
prohibited the use of liquidating certificates or other 
evidences of joint ownership in two or more of the sub- 
sidiaries, as well as other formal devices for securing 
unity of control. The several companies, their officers, 
and directors were enjoined from agreeing together as 
to the conduct of business in such a way as to restrain 
trade. There was no prohibition, however, against the 
election of the same persons as directors or officers of 
two or more of the companies. 

It is difficult to see why it should be anticipated that 
changes in the ownership of the stock thus distributed 
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would take place, within any reasonable length of time, 
such as would destroy the substantial community of 
interest. John D. Rockefeller had owned about one- 
fourth of the stock of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. A very small number of men had con- 
trolled a majority of the stock. These same men now 
control a majority of the stocks of the segregated com- 
panies. What possible motive have they for selling 
stocks in one of the companies rather than in another ? 
Rather is it to be expected that they, and their heirs 
after them, will in general continue to hold all of these 
stocks, or, if they do dispose of any, will dispose of 
equal proportions in each of the companies. Changes 
are perhaps more likely to take place in the ownership 
of the smaller blocks of shares; but these have no 
influence in the control of corporations. So long as 
there is a community of ownership in the shares, formal 
agreement among the several corporations of the Stand- 
ard Oil group regarding prices, output or other matters 
is by no means necessary to insure substantial harmony 
in operation. No man naturally competes against 
himself. 

The situation with respect to the former constituent 
companies of the Northern Securities Company and the 
American Tobacco Company is the same as with respect 
to the Standard companies. 

This method of dissolving trusts — by leaving the 
ownership of all the constituent parts to the same per- 
sons that owned the former controlling corporation — 
can hardly be characterized by any other word than 
farcical. It rests on the false assumption that a cor- 
poration has motives and ideas different from those of 
the persons who own it. The courts have repeatedly 
asserted that, in judging of the existence or the legality 
of a combination in restraint of trade, they must and 
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will look beneath mere forms, and will consider the 
essence, the purpose of the men who conspire beneath 
the cloak of the corporation. In making the decrees of 
dissolution in these leading trust cases, however, the 
courts have dealt with form rather than with substance. 

There would be no insuperable difficulty in adopting 
a more effective method of dissolving such closely-knit 
trusts. The stockholders of the controlling corporation 
could be required to apportion the securities or proper- 
ties held by it among themselves in such a way that no 
one should have an interest in more than a single part. 
Such a method of dissolution might not immediately 
restore competition, but it would at least render com- 
petition possible and ultimately probable. Of course, 
the procedure suggested would not be altogether easy. 
There might be bickerings among the stockholders as 
to the relative values of the several constituent parts, 
particularly in view of the fact that such values after 
the dissolution of the combination might bear a different 
relation to one another from those obtaining under the 
combination. If the court or the administrative 
authorities had to undertake the task of valuing the 
constituent properties for the purpose of such dissolu- 
tion, much expert investigation would be required. 
But the thing is quite possible. It involves little more 
difficulty or more likelihood of injustice than is involved 
in the valuation of stocks and properties of constituent 
concerns at the time they enter a combination. The 
managers of the trust itself could be required to take the 
initiative in working out such a scheme of dissolution. 

I do not propose to discuss the constitutionality of 
such a procedure. However, the increasing liberality 
of the courts in putting the public interest above the 
rights of property seems to hold a promise that they 
would go even thus far. If some injury resulted to 
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investors from such a plan of dissolution as I have sug- 
gested, it would be proper to remind them that when 
they entered into an unlawful combination, or bought 
its securities, they knowingly incurred the risk of loss 
through government intervention. Surely it would be 
strange if the law should avail to fine or imprison those 
who form a corporate combination with monopolistic 
intent, and yet be powerless to effect a real dissolution 
of such a combination. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the decree 
of the Court in the recent Union Pacific case did not 
authorize the distribution of the shares of the Southern 
Pacific Company held by the Union Pacific among the 
stockholders of the latter. The decree declared that 
such stock should be disposed of only with the approval 
of the Court. As a matter of fact, a large block of the 
Southern Pacific stock was turned over to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

As may be inferred from the preceding discussion, I 
do not believe any important measure of competition 
exists today among the companies which formerly were 
controlled by the Northern Securities, oil, and tobacco 
combinations. It is not in human nature that it should 
exist under the conditions. Moreover, there is no out- 
ward evidence that competition has been restored as a 
result of the decrees in these three cases. It is true 
that a very active campaign of advertising has recently 
been conducted by the companies into which the 
tobacco trust was divided, but this does not necessarily 
mean competition among them. Even in the days of 
its strongest hold on the trade, the American Tobacco 
Company was a great advertiser, both for the purpose 
of maintaining the popularity of its brands as against 
outside competitors and for the purpose of stimulating 
consumption. 
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We must conclude, therefore, that, until we have 
tried more vigorous measures than have been thus far 
employed, despair as to the possibility of restoring 
competition among the constituents of a trust is 
unwarranted. 

Difficult as it may be to break up trusts already 
formed and firmly knit together, there seems no serious 
difficulty in preventing by law the formation of new 
trusts. Indeed, it is noteworthy that since the govern- 
ment began somewhat actively to bring proceedings 
under the Sherman anti-trust act, almost no trusts have 
been organized. If a proper control over the organiza- 
tion of corporations and over their acquisition of prop- 
erty and securities were exercised by the states and by 
the Federal government, the attempt to organize new 
trusts could be nipped in the bud. Herein lies one of 
the strongest arguments for the creation of a trade com- 
mission with power over corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

It would appear from the preceding discussion that 
there is no serious difficulty in destroying and prevent- 
ing by law the more formal pools and contracts in 
restraint of trade, or in preventing the formation of new 
trusts ; nor even any insuperable difficulty in effectively 
breaking up trusts already organized. There remains 
the question whether, in the absence of formal combina- 
tions and contracts in restraint of trade, those of an 
informal character, which the law cannot reach, will 
persist and will possess the power seriously to injure the 
public. It is, of course, impossible to compel people 
to compete, in the sense of attempting, by the lower- 
ing of prices or otherwise, to get all the trade they 
can. The law cannot punish concerns each of which, 
without any written or oral agreement, takes merely 
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the business which comes to it at the prices which it 
considers fair. 

Those who believe it impossible to maintain competi- 
tion in modern industry urge that the losses from unreg- 
ulated competition are so severe that business men and 
investors will do everything possible to escape them. 
They point to the experience of the railroads. Rail- 
road rate wars often reduced the competing lines to 
poverty or bankruptcy, and all but forced them into 
pools. The fierceness of railroad competition is due 
primarily to the fact that the transportation business 
is, at least up to a certain point in density of traffic, one 
of increasing returns. This tempts each company to 
increase its business at almost any cost. Moreover, it 
is impossible for the railroad to withdraw its investment, 
however unprofitable it may become. It is urged, that 
manufacturing industries in which large fixed capital is 
required present substantially similar conditions in both 
respects. To the manufacturing establishment with 
large investment in plant, the fullest possible operation 
means the lowest overhead cost per unit of output. In 
industries not requiring much fixed capital, it is possible 
for the competitor to withdraw if the business become 
unprofitable, thus setting a limit to the disastrous effects 
of competition. In industries with large fixed capital, 
we are told, it is impossible for any one to withdraw. 
Consequently, the concern which is losing most from 
competition will continue to cut prices, in the hope of 
gaining enough business to pay expenses and prevent 
absolute loss of the investment. Thus, it is contended, 
the business of all competitors often becomes unprofit- 
able, and the temptation to combine, for restoring and 
maintaining prices, becomes well-nigh irresistible. 

If the conditions were as serious as thus depicted, we 
should feel disposed not merely to give up the struggle 
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to maintain competition in our leading industries, but 
even to encourage combination. Persistent loss from 
excessive competition is intolerable. Among well- 
informed and unbiased observers, there has, therefore, 
developed a strong feeling in favor of permitting pooling 
and community of interest among railroads. 

But is it true that competition in manufacturing 
industries tends ordinarily to such extreme lengths ? 
Are the conditions in any appreciable number of 
industries closely similar to those in railroad transporta- 
tion ? This seems to me not proved. 

In the first place, in most industries, the relative 
importance of fixed capital is much lower than with the 
railroads and other public service industries. The 
capital investment of the railroads of the United States 
is between four and five times as great as their gross 
annual revenue. The capital investment of the gas 
companies and of the electric light companies bears 
about the same ratio to their gross earnings. On the 
other hand, in manufacturing industries taken as a 
whole, the census returns show a capital investment less 
than the annual value of product. 1 Even in the steel 
industry, which is one of exceptionally large fixed 
capital, the reported value of capital only slightly 
exceeds the annual value of output. The statistics on 
which these statements are based are not altogether 
reliable, but they do show approximately the true 
relations. Again, the principle of increasing returns in 
the case of railroads extends in large measure even to 

1 This statement with regard to manufacturing industries is based upon thecensus 
of 1909, which gives the value of capital as $18,428,000,000 and the value of products as 
$20,672,000,000. The latter item involves much duplication, due to the use of the 
products of one plant as material for another; but it is proper to compare this gross 
value with that of the capital. For if a manufacturing concern shuts down in order to 
avoid loss, it eliminates its entire cost of materials, whether strictly raw materials or the 
partly finished product of other manufacturing concerns. 
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operating costs; this is seldom true of manufacturing 
concerns. For these reasons to reduce the output of a 
manufacturing plant when prices are unfavorable does 
not in most cases increase unit costs, including fixed 
charges, to any such extent as in transportation. 
Finally, in railroad competition there are usually only 
a few lines involved. Each of them may readily have 
sufficient capacity to handle the whole competitive 
business. In most manufacturing industries, on the 
other hand, plants are numerous. The individual plant 
has but a comparatively small fraction of the total 
capacity. Under such conditions no one plant can by 
price cutting expect to increase its share of the business 
in any such proportion as the railroad can. 

For these reasons, competition of a really destructive 
kind is much less likely to arise in manufacturing 
industries than in railroad transportation. It follows 
that the motive for combination is less powerful in the 
former than in the latter. There are many manufactur- 
ing industries today in which we find neither destructive 
competition nor combinations in restraint of com- 
petition. 

In any case, even tho the desire to suppress competi- 
tion be strong among business men in manufacturing 
industries, it is very difficult effectively to suppress it 
when combination is under the ban of the law. In- 
formal agreements and tacit understandings are far less 
effective in repressing competition than the more formal 
and definite combinations which it is proposed to pro- 
hibit. It is not easy for a group of separate concerns to 
act in harmony, to refrain from competition. This is 
particularly the case when prices are at a high level. 
If each concern could be sure that its competitor was 
maintaining prices and not seeking to get a larger pro- 
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portion of the business, tacit combination might go on 
peacefully. But the temptation to shade prices and get 
business away from others is always strong. The mere 
unfounded suspicion that competitors are pursuing this 
policy often leads the business man to seek to protect 
his trade by lowering prices, or by other competitive 
measures. If once the bars are let down anywhere, the 
whole trade is likely to rush into the field of active 
competition. 

The history of combinations in the past is full of 
efforts to make them more binding, more cohesive, to 
prevent more effectively the internal competition that 
would ever break forth. Agreements as to prices were 
found ineffective without systematic measures for 
dividing output or profits. Agreements for such pool- 
ing of business or profits broke down unless there was 
efficient machinery for enforcing them, backed by heavy 
penalties. Despite even such vigorous methods, many 
of the pools were not strong enough to prevent competi- 
tion among their own members. It was largely for this 
reason that the original trust form of organization, and 
later the corporate combination, became popular. The 
difficulties which the railroads in the earlier days en- 
countered in their efforts to suppress competition among 
themselves are well known; and this despite the fact 
that their managers knew the peculiar risk of heavy 
losses from rate wars. The conditions which made 
competition so disastrous, which offered such an incen- 
tive to combination, themselves rendered the prevention 
of competition peculiarly difficult. No doubt, a large 
majority of business men would prefer to combine 
with one another in order to exact high prices from the 
public. It has already been suggested that if combina- 
tion were freely permitted, competition would very 
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likely be eliminated in large degree. But combination 
under the ban of the law is a very different thing from 
combination with its sanction. 

Those who hold that it is impossible to maintain 
competition as a general basis of business are called on 
to explain the fact that competition does exist today 
in a large proportion of the field of production and 
trade. Many as are the more formal combinations, 
perhaps even more numerous the informal understand- 
ings among business concerns, there are wide fields in 
which real competition exists. Can any one deny, for 
example, that the mining of bituminous coal, or the 
manufacture of cotton goods, of boots and shoes, of 
automobiles, is conducted under essentially competitive 
conditions ? Is not the same true of a large part of the 
wholesale and retail merchandizing ? The advantages 
of combination to its members are so well known that 
we should expect to find competition practically elim- 
inated everywhere, were it not for the real difficulties 
of eliminating it. 

There is, therefore, no occasion for despair as to the 
suppression of trusts and pools. Monopoly is not 
inevitable. Competition in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile business is not so destructive as to force combination. 
The failure of some of the so-called trust dissolutions to 
restore competition is no proof that more rational and 
more vigorous methods of enforcing the law would also 
fail to do so. Competition has been restored in some 
cases where monopoly once reigned. In many impor- 
tant industries competition has never succumbed. 

Hence we can consider on their merits the relative 
advantages of trust prohibition and trust regulation. 
Our choice is not foreclosed by the impracticability of 
the former. Is a trust regime superior from the stand- 
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point of efficiency to a regime of competition ? Is it 
possible effectively to regulate the prices and profits of 
trusts ? What would be the ultimate consequences of a 
policy of regulation ? These questions remain to be 
discussed. 

E. Dana Durand. 



